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THE EARLIEST ELAMITE INSCRIPTION? 



ERICA REINER, Oriental Institute 



A, 



Lmong the copies published by Francois Lenormant in 1873, in his Choix de 
textes cuneiformes in the section Inscriptions Susiennes, in the majority drawn after 
copies of Loftus or squeezes made by "M. Constantin Macridis," of Susan bricks or stone 
inscriptions, three (Nos. 41, 49, and 50) are made after an "estampage provenant des 
papiers de feu M. . . . Ta vernier, ancien consul de France a Baghdad." All three are said 
to come from the environs of Bender Bushir, ancient Liyan, on the Persian Gulf, where 
the French Archeological Mission conducted excavations in 1913 and found, apart from 
artifacts and painted pottery of the type known as Susiana ware, constructions both in 
mudbrick and in baked bricks of Elamite kings, identified by their inscriptions as 
Humbanumena, Sutruk-Nahhunte, Kutir-Nahhunte, and Silhak-Insusinak, i.e., from 
ca. 1300 to ca. 1125 B.C. While the squeezes from brick fragments published as Nos. 49 
and 50 most likely represent fragments of bricks of Silhak-Insusinak, although their 
tenor does not agree completely with any of the four known dedicatory bricks from 
Liyan of this king, the four-line fragment of the third squeeze, No. 41, with its archaic 
sign forms, has been taken to date back to the Old Akkadian period. The inscription 
was included in Hiising's Die einheimischen Quellen zur Geschichte Elams (No. 1) as the 
most ancient Elamite inscription written in Mesopotamian cuneiform and has been so 
considered by the later historians of Elam. Such a dating of course has affected the 
reconstruction of Elamite history and has led to assumptions which to my mind are both 
unacceptable and unnecessary, as I shall try to show. 

Thus the dating of an Elamite royal inscription in Liyan, on the Persian Gulf, to the 
middle of the third millennium B.C. has conjured up an Elamite empire extending from 
the Susiana as far as the Persian Gulf as early as the middle of the third millennium, a 
conveniently dark period, not only of Elamite, but also of Mesopotamian history. 1 The 
assertion that the inscribed brick comes from the temple of the goddess Kiririsa (see 
note 1) carries the historical projection even further, in that it assumes not only Elamite 
rule in Liyan in this early period, but also Elamite building activities — of which the 
excavators found no trace in the early levels — and moreover projects such aspects of the 
Elamite religion as the cult of the goddess Kiririsa into this remote period. But perhaps 
the most daring of all the unfounded assertions stemming from the early dating of this 
fragment is that Sumero-Akkadian cuneiform had been in use for writing the Elamite 
language in the twenty -fourth, or even the twenty-fifth century B.C. 2 though the only 
inscriptions known from this period are either in Akkadian, or in the proto- Elamite 
script, which is supposed to have died out only in the twenty-third century B.C. (Hinz, 
op. cit.). 

1 "Auf diese vollig in dunkel gehiillte Epoche der des dritten Jahrtausends mindestens bis zum heutigen 

Geschichte Elams fallt unerwartet ein einsamer Busehr: ein einsames Licht, das fur diesen Altertum 

Lichtstreif, durch ein Inschrift-Bruchstuck aus dem in orientem fallt." (G. Hiising, Die einheimischen 

Tempel der Gottin Kiririsha zu Lijan (= Bushehr)." Quellen zur Geschichte Elams [Leipzig, 1916], p. 41). 
(Walther Hinz, Das Reich Elam [Urban Biicher; 2 See Hinz, Das Reich Elam, p. 32. See also idem, 

Stuttgart, 1964], p. 58). "Elam reichte gegen Ende "Persia c. 2400-1800 B.C.," p. 36. 
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All these assertions and hypotheses become unnecessary if, as I would like to argue, 
the inscription is a fragment of a brick of Humbanumena, the founder of the temple of 
Kiririsa in Liyan. 

In fact, were it not for the archaic sign forms, one would unhesitatingly have attri- 
buted the Lenormant fragment to one of the kings whose building activities in Liyan 
are well attested (first paragraph above). The identification of the king depends on the 
reading of the text and the restoration of the royal name, of which only the last sign is 
preserved. Here, first, is a transliteration of the fragment: 

hi sa-ak 

ik li 
a-ak la 
hi-ih 
The name of the king ends with the first preserved sign on the first line, immediately 
preceding the sign sa-ak, that is, "son of." If we read this first sign, which looks like the 
Old Akkadian form of the sign hi, as -hi (with Husing, loc. cit., also Hinz, "Persia c. 
2400-1800 B.C.," 3 p. 5), we indeed cannot find a royal name that ends in this syllable. 
The situation is the same whether we try to fit a royal name from the late or from the 
early period. In the latter case, since the list of kings of a "dynasty" of the city of Awan 
whom we know as having ruled in Elam in the Old Akkadian period is completely 
preserved and contains no name ending in -hi, in order to avoid having to assume still 
another unknown king for this period, we might, with Hinz, "Persia c. 2400-1800 B.C.," 3 
p. 5, extend the historical projection with another, or rather with a series of, unwarranted 
hypotheses: that the dedicator of the temple was a "minor king of the twenty- fifth or 
twenty-fourth century — either a viceroy of Elam, or more likely a governor of Sherikhum, 
which can be equated with the Elamite 'Sealand' along the Persian Gulf." All such 
hypotheses are, however, superfluous if we take the alleged sign hi as the end of the sign 
na. With this reading, the name of the king can be restored as [Humbanume]na, the king 
who founded the temple of Kiririsa in Liyan, the king whose construction of the temple 
is mentioned by all his successors who made restorations on this temple. I would, there- 
fore, restore the first two lines of the text as follows: 

[u md Hu-ban-ma-n]a sa-ak [ m At-] 

[tar-ki-tah-gi]-ik li-[ku-me ri-sa-ak-ka . . .] 
The last two lines lend themselves to various interpretations; this is due in part to the 
fact that either the ancient scribe or the modern copyist must be accused of inexact 
rendering of certain signs, 4 and in part to our ignorance of the inscribed object itself and 
hence of the disposition of the lines of the inscription. It has been assumed that the 
squeeze from which Lenormant' s copy was made was taken from a brick, and this is 
indeed the most likely assumption. It is, however, possible that the original inscription 
was on stone or even on a terra cotta object — clay nail or sculpture — perhaps glazed; 

3 Cambridge Ancient History, I (rev. ed.), chap. other hand, the two preserved signs in the last line 
xxiii. do not look like any Old Akkadian sign form. The 

4 The latter possibility is suggested by the remark reading hi-ih is the one most likely and was already 
of Oppert, "M. Lenormant ... a publie, souvent d'une given by Husing in his edition of this text. Note that 
maniere peu exacte, les textes de Loftus, avec quel- the sign read as hi in the last line is different from the 
ques autres que je dois a l'amitie de feu Tavernier," first sign, also read as hi, and which I now propose to 
(Congres International des Orientalistes . Compte rendu read as [n]a. 

de la premiere session, II [1876], 181, n. 2.). On the 
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the character of the material may also account for the archaic form of the signs. 5 If the 
inscription comes from a brick, it is still difficult to evaluate its length or tenor from the 
preserved fragment, since there are, apart from bricks inscribed on their long side, also 
corner bricks inscribed on two sides, where the short side contains very short lines, and 
the inscription continues on the contiguous long side, both in the way that each line of 
the short side continues on the long side, and that the short side contains, on successive 
lines, the beginning of the inscription, which then continues on the long side. 

A further difficulty is presented by the sign following the signs a-ak, the third sign in 
the third line, which in the copy is a clear Old Akkadian la sign. This reading is, however, 
very unlikely, since, so far as I know, in no case does a word beginning with la- follow 
the conjunction a-ak apart from the unique — and obscure — sequence [. . .]-pi a-ak 
la-an-gi(1)-el-x in TZ 30 (Iranica Antiqua, III, 115). 

In this third line, even by proposing an emendation of the la sign, several restorations 
are possible, such as, e.g., [in-ti-ik-ka] a-ak si(\)-[ia-an . . .], or [. . .] a-ak ta(\)-[ak-ki- 
me . . .] where we would emend the la sign either to si, or to one of the signs used to 
write the word tak(ki)me, "for the life of," i.e., the ta, da, tak, or dag sign; other 
restorations would be equally conjectural. 

For the last line, I propose two alternative restorations. Both of these are phrases well 
attested in inscriptions of Untas-AN.GAL, son of Humbanumena, 6 and one of the phrases 
occurs in the only extant inscription of Humbanumena himself. 7 First, the signs hi-ih 
may be restored as [tu-ur]-hi-ih, attested in the combination takme-ume (or sunkime) 
tu-ur-hi-ih, which may have been followed by either [sitme (ume sullumeka or hienka 
intikka)] or by [sitme un tunisni], 8 depending on whether we consider this last line still 
near the beginning of the inscription or at its end, since the first context usually appears 
near the beginning, after the name and titles of the king, and the second at the end of the 
votive inscriptions, following the name of the deity to whom the building was dedicated. 

The alternative restoration is possible if we consider the fourth line as the last of the 
inscription: the phrase which appears as the closing address of votive inscriptions: 
[gi-ri-na (nu-un)] M-%h-\ym\ni\li\ 

Another closing address, which would equally fit the preserved signs of the fourth line, 
namely [a-ha-an] hi-ih-lsi-tu^-uk-ti-ni], occurs only in inscriptions of Kutir-Nahhunte 
and Silhak-Insusinak, about a hundred years later than the time of Humbanumena, and 
hence is less likely. 

There remains the problem of paleography. If the fragment is indeed to be attributed 
to Humbanumena, as I suggest, for what reason does it appear to be written in these 
archaic characters? One explanation would be to suggest that, possibly due to the imper- 
fection of the squeeze, the copy made by Lenormant looks more archaic than the inscrip- 
tion in fact is. This explanation is not satisfactory mainly because the form of the sign 
-ik is the typically Old Akkadian form and even in an imperfect copy a later -ik sign 
would look different. 

5 For such inscribed animal sculptures see M. J. The inscription mentioning Humbanumena on the 
Steve, Iranica Antiqua, III, 115 ff., Nos. 53-55; for Luristan dagger published by Dossin, /ram'ca A ntiqua, 
other inscribed glazed terra cotta objects see ibid., Ill (1962), 154 and PI. XXI, No. 10, is spurious and 
pp. 120 ff., Nos. 56-57. thus should not be included among Humbanumena's 

6 See the texts published by M. J. Steve, Iranica inscriptions. 

A ntiqua, II, 22 ff., passim, also idem, ibid., Ill, 102 ff., 8 In the inscription of Humbanumena, by un 

Nos. 23-25, 27-28. Sammehsini. 

7 MDP 15 p. 42 line 8 = Hiising, op. cit., No. 4. 
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Another explanation of the archaic sign forms would be that the inscription was 
written in deliberately archaized script. This supposition is more attractive because in 
precisely the period I have suggested for the fragment, i.e., in Kassite Mesopotamia, it 
was the fashion to compose votive inscriptions after the pattern, both in tenor and in 
paleography, of Ur III royal inscriptions, as inscribed bricks of Kassite rulers from 
Nippur (see, e.g., BE, I, Nos. 38, 39, etc.), Ur (e.g., UET, I, Pis. 36f., Nos. 153-54), Uruk 
(e.g., WVDOG, LI [1928], Pis. 101 c, 107 d), etc., show. 9 An argument in favor of this 
suggestion is the fact, already mentioned (note 4),, that the Elamite fragment contains 
signs which only resemble Old Akkadian signs but are not found in original Old Akkadian 
inscriptions. 

This explanation may not be adequate or fully convincing. Nevertheless, if my pro- 
posal that the Lenormant fragment be attributed to Humbanumena is accepted, we can 
place this Elamite brick in a perfectly plausible and well- documented context of Elamite 
history. But if the fragment is dated in the Old Akkadian period on the flimsy evidence of 
a few signs, which presumably can never be checked against the original, we are forced to 
far-reaching historical reconstructions from which, with the data presently at our 
disposal, I think we had better refrain. 

9 Note also the archaizing Sumerian inscription of 
Sargon II of Assyria, ibid., PL 105 d. 
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FlG i.— Qasr-i-Abu Nasr according to Flandin and Coste, 1841 
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Fig. 3 




Fig. 4 

Fig. 3. — Achaemenian Ruins before Excavation 

Fig. 4. — The Fallen Doorways Shown Standing in Fig. 1 
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Fig. 5 




Fig. 6 

Fig. 5. — Achaemenian Doorway Showing Alcoves 
Fig. 6. — Fragments of Stone Relief Sculpture. H. 11 J 
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Fig. 7 




Fig. 8 

Fig. 7. — Block of Gray Limestone from a Parapet. W. 36J" 
Fig. 8. — Buried Fragments of Stone at East Corner 
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Fig. 11 




Fig. 12 

Fig. 11. — Part of Lion Capital. Scale 1/6 Fig. 12.— Part of a Lion Capital. H. 8§'' 
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Fig. 15 




Fig. 16 

Fig. 15.— Fragment of Unfinished Sculptured Stone. H. 18 J". Archeological Museum, 
Teheran 

Fig. 16. — Fragment of Rosette Stone. L. 5" 
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Fig. 17 




Fig. 18 

Fig. 17. — Part of Gray Limestone Vessel. H. 7|". Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers 
Fund 

Fig. 18. — Dark Gray Limestone Plaque. H. 2f". Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers 
Fund 
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Fia. 20 

Fig. 19. — Upper Side of Polished Stone Dish. D. 8|". Archeological Museum, Teheran- 
Fig. 20. — -Bottom of Polished Stone Dish 
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